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PREFACE. 


THE  publishers  of  this  edition  of  General  Hamilton's 
Letter,  in  announcing  their  intention,  briefly  explained  the 
motives,  which  had  induced  to  the  undertaking.  To  this 
explanation  it  cannot  be  necessary,  that  much  should  be 
added. — Mr.  Adams  himself,  is  entitled  to  no  apology,  and 
the  public,  it  is  presumed,  generally  perceive  the  propriety 
of  the  measure. 

A  few  prefatory  remarks  may  not,  however,  be  altogeth- 
er impertinent,  as  they  will  tend  to  satisfy  any  individual, 
who  may  be  led  to  inquire,  why  it  is  we  have  trodden  back 
a  period  of  nine  years,  to  revive  a  publication,  which 
may  have  been  deemed  ephemeral  in  its  nature  ;  when  the 
writer  is  mouldering  in  the  dust,  and  the  object  of  his  an- 
imadversions, is  fast  following  him  to  the  mansions  of  the 
grave. 

The  letter  of  General  Hamilton,  at  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance,  excited  feelings  of  regret,  among  the  friends  of 
that  political  system,  in  the  support  of  which,  he  and  Mr. 
Adams  had  once  been  jointly  and  strenuously  engaged.  An 
open  rupture,  between  two  men,  of  such  exalted  characters, 
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the  most  prominent  object ;  some  of  whom,  moreover,  had 
personally  felt  the  effects  of  his  ill-founded  suspicion,  had 
yet  endeavoured  with  exemplary  charity,  to  lose  sight  of 
that  period  of  distraction  in  the  public  councils,  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  caprice  and  impetuosity  of  his  tem- 
per. They  had  cherished  the  hope,  that  if  Mr.  Adams 
should,  at  any  future  period,  appear  again  on  the  political 
theatre,  from  a  steady  attachment  to  the  cause,  of  which 
he  had  been,  at  all  times,  the  zealous,  and  sometimes,  the 
impassioned  advocate,  he  would  magnanimously  forget  ev- 
ery personal  difference,  and  re-assume  the  only  character, 
in  which  he  could  do  honour  to  himself,  his  family  or  his 
country.  His  strange  and  incoherent  answer  to  the  letter 
of  his  distinguished  Northampton  correspondents,  first  indu- 
ced a  suspicion  that  this  hope  was  vain  and  delusive.  Even 
this,  however,  his  former  political  friends  were  eager  to  ex- 
tenuate, as  they  traced  in  it  some  gloomy  symptoms  of 
intellectual  imbecility,  and  saw,  with  regret,  that  the  gilded  < 
bait  of  fiatter>r  had  been  most  greedily  and  unwarily  swal- 
lowed. Viewing  it  as  an  electioneering  trick,  they  readily 
yielded  to  their  adversaries,  all  the HbeneJit  of*h"is**afli>,  be- 
lieving thafftiis  reason  was  yet  devbted  to  the  principles  j 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  a  long  life  of  study  and,  re- 
flection, of  observation  and  experience. 

When  it  was  found,  however,  that  this  letter  was  but  a 
prelude  to  a  regular,  systematic  and  elaborate  developement 
of  principles  recently  imbibed,  and  directly  repugnant  to  his 
ancient  professions  ;  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been 
thus  opening  the  way  to  an  undisguised  expression  of  feel- 
ings of  deep  and  rancorous  personal  animosity,  which  had 
long  been  stifled  and  rankling  in  his  bosom.  Those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  venerate  his  character  as  an  inflexible 
and  disinterested  patriot,  were  reluctantly  constrained  to 
look  on  him  with  pity,  as  another  melancholy  example  of 
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The  party  with  which  he  and  his  son  have  recently  form- 
ed an  alliance  for  what  purposes  of  family  aggrandizement 
it  cannot  be  necessary  i  -ggest)  demand  of  them  some 
palpable  proof,  of  a  total  abjuration  of  their  former  faith. 
Hamiltox  and  Axes,  while  living,  were  objects  of  the  n. 
deadly  and  envenomed  hatred  of  their  party. 

••  T.r  :•; ::--.-  :: '  -..  -  _•-:.  e. 
«  Their  viperous  i 


1.5  inmost  reiesses  have  never  been  hallowed 
profane  and  blasphemous  intrusion. 
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topiously  extracted.  To  those  who  may  become  subscri- 
bers for  his  patriotic  letters,  which  are  about  to  appear  in 
a  volume,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  ....  should  sub- 
join to  them,  by  way  of  apper.ix.  the  letter;  .;  which  he 
is,  probably,  indebted  for  the  highly  becoming  character  he 
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LETTER. 


SIR, 
DOME  of  the   warm  personal  friends   of  Mr.  Adams  are 
taking  unwearied  pains  to  disparage  the  motives  of  those  fed- 
eralists who  advocate  the  equal  support  of  General  Pinckney 
at  the  approaching  election  of  President  and  Vice-President. 
They  are  exhibited  under  a  variety  of  aspects  equally  derog- 
atory. Sometimes  they  are  versatile,  factious  spirits,  who  can 
not  be  long  satisfied  with  any  chief,  however  meritorious  : — . 
Sometimes  they  are  ambitious  spirits,  Avho  can  be  content- 
ed with  no   man  that   will   not    submit  to    be  governed  by 
them  : — Sometimes  they  are  intriguing  partisans  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  her  views,  arc 
incensed  against  Mr.  Adams  for  the  independent  impartial 
ity  of  his  conduct. 

In  addition  to  a  full  share  of  the  obloquy  vented  against 
this  description  of  persons  collectively,  peculiar  accusations 
have  been  devised  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  my  demerits. 
Among  these,  the  resentment  of  disappointed  ambition 
forms  a  prominent  feature.  It  is  pretended,  that  had  the 
President,  upon  the  demise  of  General  Washington,  ap 
pointed  me  commander  in  chief,  he  would  have  been,  in  my 
estimation,  all  that  is  wise,  and  good,  and  great. 
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nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  our  cause.  He  was  also  said  t< 
have  advocated  the  project  of  appointing  yearly  a  new  com- 
mander of  the  army  ;  a  project  which,  in  any  service,  i- 
likely  to  be  attended  with  more  evils  than  benefits  ;  but 
which,  in  ours,  at  the  period  in  question,  was  chimerical, 
from  the  want  of  persons  qualified  to  succeed,  and  perni- 
cious, from  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  officer  first  appointed, 
to  strengthen,  by  personal  influence,  the  too  feeble  cords 
which  bound  to  the  service  an  ill-paid,  ill-clothed,  and  un- 
disciplined soldiery. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  assert,  at  this  distant  day,  that 
these  suggestions  were  brought  home  to  Mr.  Adams  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ascertain  their  genuineness  ;  but  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  their  existence,  and  my  conclusion  from 
them  ;  which  was,  that,  if  true,  they  proved  this  gentleman 
to  be  infected  with  some  visionary  notions,  and  that  he  was 
far  less  able  in  the  practice  than  in  the  theory  of  politics.  I 
remember  also,  that  they  had  the  effect  of  inducing  me  to 
qualify  the  admiration  which  I  had  once  entertained  fo: 
him,  and  to  reserve,  for  opportunities  of  future  scrutiny,  a 
definitive  opinion  of  the  true  standard  of  his  character. 

In  this  disposition  I  was,  when,  just  before  the   close  of 
the  war,  I  became  a  member  of  congress. 

The  situation  in  which  I  found  myself  there  was  far  from 
being  inauspicious  to  a  favourable  estimate  of  Mr.  Adams. 
Upon  my  first  going  into  congress  I  discovered  symptonv. 
of  a  party  already  formed,  too  well  disposed  to  subject  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  management  of  France. 
Though  I  felt,  in  common  with  those  who  had  participated 
in  our  revolution,  a  lively  sentiment  of  good  will  towards  a 
power,  whose  co-operation,  however  it  was  and  ought  to 
have  been  dictated  by  its  own  interest,  had  been  extremely 
useful  to  us,  and  had  been  afforded  in  a  liberal  and  hand- 
some manner  ;  yet,  tenacious  of  the  real  independence   o; 
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the  several  steps  of  the  transaction,  no  less  honourable  to 
his  talents  than  to  his  firmness.  The  merit,  nevertheless, 
of  a  full  and  decisive  co-operation,  is  justly  due  to  Mr. 
Adams. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  such  a  course  of  things  was 
calculated  to  impress  me  with  a  disposition  friendly  to  Mr. 
Adams.  I  certainly  felt  it,  and  gave  him  much  of  my  con- 
sideration and  esteem. 

But  this  did  not  hinder  me  from  making  careful  observa- 
tions upon  his  several  communications,  and  endeavouring 
to  derive  from  them  an  accurate  idea  of  his  talents  and 
character.  This  scrutiny  enhanced  my  esteem,  in  the  main, 
for  his  moral  qualifications,  but  lessened  my  respect  for  his 
intellectual  endowments.  I  then  adopted  an  opinion,  which 
all  my  subsequent  experience  has  confirmed,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  an  imagination  sublimated  and  eccentric  ;  propitious 
neither  to  the  regular  display  of  sound  judgment,  nor  to 
steady  perseverance  in  a  systematic  plan  of  conduct ;  and  I 
began  to  perceive  what  has  been  since  too  manifest,  that  to 
this  defect  are  added  the  unfortuate  foibles  of  a  vanity  with- 
out bounds,  and  a  jealousy  capable  of  discolouring  every  ob- 
ject. 

Strong  evidence  of  some  traits  of  this  character  is  to  be 
found  in  a  journal  of  Mr.  Adams,  whicli  was  sent  by  the  then 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs  to  congress.  The  reading  of 
this  journal  extremely  embarrassed  his  friends,  especially 
the  delegates  of  Massachusetts,  who,  more  than  once,  inter- 
rupted it,  and,  at  last,  succeeding  in  putting  a  stop  to  it,  on 
the  suggestion  that  it  bore  the  marks  of  a  private  and  confi- 
dential paper,  which,  by  some  mistake,  had  gotten  into  its 
present  situation,  and  never  could  have  been  designed  as  a 
public  document  for  the  inspection  of  congress.  The  good 
humour  of  that  body  yielded  to  the  suggestion. 

Th  e  particulars  of  this  journal  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
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Washington,  rendered  his  presence  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  its  first  organization,  a  matter  of  primary  and 
indispensable  importance.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  a 
few  votes  should  be  diverted  from  Mr.  Adams  to  other  per- 
sons, so  as  to  insure  to  Gen.  Washington  a  plurality. 

Great  was  my  astonishment,  and  equally  great  my  regret, 
when,  afterwards,  I  learned  from  persons  of  unquestionable 
veracity,  that  Mr.  Adams  had  complained  of  unfair  treat- 
ment, in  not  having  been  permitted  to  take  an  equal  chance 
with  Gen.  Washington,  by  leaving  the  votes  to  an  uninfluen- 
ced current. 

The  extreme  egotism  of  the  temper,  which  could  blind  a 
man  to  considerations  so  obvious  as  those  that  had  recom- 
mended the  course  pursued,  cannot  be  enforced  by  my  com- 
ment. It  exceeded  all  that  I  had  imagined,  and  shewed, 
in  too  strong  a  light,  that  the  vanity  which  I  have  ascribed 
to  him,  existed  to  a  degree  that  rendered  it  more  than  a 
harmless  foible. 

Mr.  Adams  was  elected  Vice-President.  His  public  con- 
duct, in  that  station,  was  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the 
government,  though  they  were  now  and  then  alarmed  by 
appearances  of  some  eccentric  tendencies. 

It  is,  in  particular,  a  tribute  due  from  me,  to  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Adams,  being  in  quality  of  Vice-President,  ex  offi- 
cio^ one  of  the  trustees  of  the  sinking  fund,  I  experienced 
from  him  the  most  complete  support,  which  was  the 
more  gratifying  to  me,  as  I  had  to  struggle  against  the  sys- 
tematic opposition  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  seconded  occasionally 
by  Mr.  Randolph.  Though  it  would  be  an  ill  compliment 
to  Mr.*\dams,  not  to  presume  that  the  support  which  he 
gave  me,  was  the  dictate  of  his  sense  of  the  public  inter- 
est ;  yet,  so  cordial  and  useful  a  co-operation,  at  a  moment 
when  I  was  assailed  with  all  the  weapons  of  party  rancour- 
won  from  me  an  unfeigned  return  of  the  most  amicable  sen- 
timents. 
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tries,  and  stipulated  for  the  United  States,  on  their  south- 
era  frontier,  and  on  the  Missisippi,  advantages  of  real  mag- 
nitude  and  importance. 

Well-informed  men  knew  that  the  event  of  the  election 
was  extremely  problematical ;  and,  while  the  friends  of  Mr 
Jefferson  predicted  his   success  with  sanguine    confidence, 
his  opposers   feared  that  he   might   have  at  least  an  equal 
chance  with  any  federal  candidate. 

To  exclude  him,  was  deemed,  by  the  federalists,  a  prima- 
vy  object.  Those  of  them  who  possessed  the  best  means 
of  judging,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  far  less  important 
whether  Mr.  Adams  or  Mr.  Pinckney  was  the  successful 
candidate,  than  that  Mr.  Jefferson  should  not  be  the  person  ; 
and  on  this  principle,  it  was  understood  among  them,  that 
the  two  first  mentioned  gentlemen  should  be  equally  sup- 
ported  ;  leaving  to  casual  accessions  of  votes  in  favour  of 
the  one  or  the  other,  to  turn  the  scale  between  them. 

In  this  plan  I  united  with  good  feith  ;  in  the  resolution,  to 
which  I  scrupulously  adhered,  of  giving  to  each  candidate 
an  equal  support.  This  was  done,  wherever  my  influence 
extended  ;  as  was  more  particularly  manifested  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  all  the  electors  were  my  warm  person- 
al or  political  friends,  and  all  gave  a  concurrent  vote  for  the 
two  federal  candidates. 

It  is  true  that  a  faithful  execution  of  this  plan  would  have 
given  Mr.  Pinckney  a  somewhat  better  chance  than  Mr. 
Adams  ;  nor  shall  it  be  concealed,  that  an  issue  favourable 
to  the  former  would  not  have  been  disagreeable  to  me  ;  as 
indeed  I  declared  at  the  time,  in  the  circles  of  my  confiden- 
tial friends.*  My  position  was,  that  if  chance  should  decide 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  it  probably  would  not  be  a  mis- 
fortune ;  since  he,  to  every  essential  qualification  for  the  of- 

*  I  appeal  particularly  to  Lt.  Gov.  Van  Rensselaer  and  R.  Troup,  Esq. 
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latter  states,  the  one  vote  was  as  much  against  the  stream 
of  popular  prejudice,  as  it  was  against  the  opinions  of  the 
other  electors.  The  firmness  of  the  individuals  who  sepa- 
rated from  their  colleagues,  was  so  extraordinary,  as  to  have 
been  contrary  to  all  probable  calculation.  Had  only  one  of 
them  thrown  his  vote  into  the  other  scale  there  would  have 
been  an  equality  and  no  election.  Had  two  done  it,  the 
choice  would  have  fallen  upon  Mr.  Jefferson. 

No  one,  sincere  in  the  opinion  that  this  gentleman  was  an 
ineligible  and  dangerous  candidate,  can  hesitate  in  pronoun- 
cing, that  in  dropping  Mr.  Pinckney,  too  much  was  put  al 
hazard  ;  and  that  those  who  promoted  the  other  course,  act- 
ed with  prudence  and  propriety. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Mr. 
Adams,  who  had  evinced  discontent,  because  he  had  not 
been  permitted  to  take  an  equal  chance  with  General  Wash- 
ington, was  enraged  with  all  those  who  had  thought  that 
Mr.  Pinckney  ought  to  have  had  an  equal  chance  with  him. 
But  in  this  there  is  perfect  consistency.  The  same  turn  of 
temper  is  the  solution  of  the  displeasure  in  both  cases. 

It  is  to  this  circumstance  of  the  equal  support  of  Mr. 
Pinckney,  that  we  are  in  a  great  measure  to  refer  the  seri- 
ous schism  which  has  since  grown  up  in  the  federal  party. 

Mr.  Adams  never  coidd  forgive  the  men  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  plan  ;  though  it  embraced  some  of  his  most 
partial  admirers.  He  has  discovered  bitter  animosity 
against  several  of  them.  Against  me,  his  rage  has  been  so 
vehement,  as  to  have  caused  him  more  than  once,  to  forget 
the  decorum,  which,  in  his  situation,  ought  to  have  been  an 
inviolable  law.  It  will  not  appear  an  exaggeration  to  those 
who  have  studied  his  character,  to  suppose  that  he  is  capa- 
ble of  being  alienated  from  a  system  to  which  he  has  been 
attached,   because   it   is  upheld  by  men   whom   he   hate-. 
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by  intrigue  the  appointment  of  one  of  his  class-mates  to  the 
court  of  London  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  letter,  that 
much  British  influence  had  been  exerted  in  the  appointment. 

In  the  school  of  jealousy,  stimulated  by  ill  will,  logic  like 
this  may  pass  for  substantial  ;  but  what  is  it  in  the  school  of 
reason  and  justice  I 

Though  this  contaminating  connection  of  the  Pinckneys 
with  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in  their  juvenile  years,  did  not  hin- 
der them  from  fighting  for  the  independence  of  their  native 
country  throughout  our  revolution  ;  yet,  the  supposition  is, 
that  the  instant  the  war  was  terminated,  it  transformed  them 
from  the  soldiers  of  liberty  into  the  tools  of  the  British 
monarchy. 

But  the  hostility  of  the  Pinckneys  to  Mr.  Adams,  eviden- 
ced by  their  "  long  intrigue"  against  him,  of  which  he 
speaks  in  the  letter,  is  perhaps  intended  as  a  still  stronger 
proof  of  their  devotion  to  Great  Britain — the  argument  may 
be  thus  understood.  Mr.  Adams  is  the  bulwark  of  his  coun- 
trv  against  foreign  influence — The  batteries  of  even-  foreign 
power,  desirous  of  acquiring  an  ascendant  in  our  affairs,  are 
of  consequence  always  open  against  him — and,  the  presump-  . 
tion  therefore  must  be,  that  every  citizen  who  is  his  enemy, 
is  the  confederate  of  one  or  another  of  those  foreign  powers. 

Let  us,  without  contesting  this  argument  of  self-love,  ex- 
amine into  the  facts  upon  which  its  applicability  must  de- 
pend. 

The  evidence  of  "  the  long  intrigue"  seems  to  be,  that 
the  family  of  the  Pinckneys  contributed  to  limit  the  dura- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams's  commission  to  the  court  of  London  to 
the  term  of  three  years,  in  order  to  make  way  for  some  of 
themselves  to  succeed  him.  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  a  long-sighted  calculation  in  a  government  like  oar's. 

A  summary  of  the  transaction,  will  be  the  best  commem 
on  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn. 
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But  the  truth  most  probably  is,  that  the  measure  was  a 
mere  precaution  to  bring  under  frequent  review  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  a  Minister  at  a  particular  Court,  and  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  a  disagreeable  one,  without  the 
harshness  of  formally  displacing  him.  In  a  policy  of  this 
sort,  the  cautious  maxims  of  New-England  would  very  nat- 
urally have  taken  a  lead. 

Thus  in  the  very  grounds  of  the  suspicion,  as  far  as  thc> 
appear,  we  find  its  refutation.  The  complete  futility  of  it 
will  now  be  illustrated  by  additional  circumstances. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  rigor  with  which  the  war  was  prosecu- 
ted by  the  British  armies  in  our  Southern  quarter,  had  pro- 
duced among  the  friends  of  our  Revolution  there,  more  ani- 
mosity against  the  British  Government,  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  :  and  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  in 
the  same  quarter,  that  this  disposition  was  conspicuous 
among  the  Pinckneys,  and  their  connections.  It  may  be  ad- 
ded that  they  were  likewise  known  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  French  Revolution,  and  to  have  continued  so,  till  long  af- 
ter the  appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney  to  the  Court 
of  London. 

These  propensities  of  the  gentleman,  were  certainly  not 
such  as  to  make  them  favourites  of  Great-Britain,  or  the 
appointment  of  one  of  them  to  that  Court,  an  object  of  par- 
ticular solicitude. 

As  far  as  appeared  at  the  time,  the  idea  of  nominating 
Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney,  originated  with  the  then  President 
himself;  but  whatever  may  have  been  its  source,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  met  the  approbation  of  the  whole  Administration. 
Mr.  Jefferson  included.  This  fact  alone,  will  go  far  to  re 
fute  the  surmise  of  a  British  agency  in  the  appointment. 

Supposing,  that,  contrary  to  all  probability,  Great-Britiau 
had  really  taken  some  unaccountable  fancy  for  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, upon  whom  was  her  influence  exerted. 
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But  a  more  serious  question  remains  :  How  will  Mr.  Ad- 
ams answer  to  the  Government  and  to  his  country,  for  having 
thus  wantonly  given  the  sanction  of  his  opinion  to  the  worst 
of  the  aspersions  which  the  enemies  of  the  Administration 
have  impudently  thrown  upon  it  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  that 
such  a  torrent  of  slander  was  poured  out  against  it,  when  a 
man,  the  second  in  official  rank,  the  second  in  the  favor  of 
the  friends  of  the  Government,  stooped  to  become  himself 
one  of  its  calumniators  ? — It  is  peculiarly  unlucky  for  Mr. 
Adams  in  this  affair,  that  he  is  known  to  have  desired,  at 
the  time,  the  appointment  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Pinckney. 
The  President  declined  the  measure,  thinking  that  it  was 
compatible  neither  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  nor 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  to  designate  the  Vice- 
President  to  such  a  station. 

This  letter,  better  than  volumes,  developes  the  true,  the 
unfortunate  character  of  Mr.  Adams. 

The  remaining  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  him  respect 
his  conduct  in  the  office  of  President ;  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
wisdom  and  error. 

The  outset  was  distinguished  by  a  speech  which  his 
friends  lamented  as  temporizing.  It  had  the  air  of  a  lure 
for  the  favor  of  his  opponents  at  the  expense  of  his  sincerity  ; 
but  being  of  an  equivocal  complexion,  to  which  no  precise 
design  can  be  annexed,  it  is  barely  mentioned  as  a  circum- 
stance, which,  in  conjunction  with  others  of  a  more  positive 
tint,  may  serve  to  explain  character. 

It  is  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  that  the  public 
measures  of  Mr.  Adams  first  attract  criticism. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Gen.  Pinckney,  the  brother  of 
Thomas,  and  the  gentleman  now  supported  together  with 
Mr.  Adams,  had  been  deputed  by  President  Washington, 
:.s  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  had  been  refused  to  be  re- 
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debasement.  The  doubt  was  an  honourable  one  ;  it  was  af- 
terwards very  properly  surrendered  to  the  cogent  reasons 
which  pleaded  for  a  further  experiment. 

The  event  of  this  experiment  is  fresh  in  our  recollection. 
Our  Envoys,  like  our  Minister  were  rejected.  Tribute  was 
demanded  as  a  preliminary  to  negociation.  To  their  im- 
mortal honour,  though  France  at  the  time  was  proudly  tri- 
umphant, they  repelled  the  disgraceful  pretension.  Amer- 
icans will  never  forget  that  General  Pinckney  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  an  efficient  member,  of  this  Commission. 

This  conduct  of  the  French  Government,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  whether  despotic  insolence  or  unblushing 
corruption  was  most  prominent,  electrified  the  American 
people  with  a  becoming  indignation.  In  vain  the  partizans 
of  France  attempted  to  extenuate.  The  public  voice  was 
distinct  and  audible.  The  nation,  disdaining  so  foul  an  o- 
verture,  was  ready  to  encounter  the  worst  consequences  of 
resistance. 

Without  imitating  the  flatterers  of  Mr.  Adams,  who,  in 
derogation  from  the  intrinsic  force  of  circumstances,  and 
from  the  magnanimity  of  the  nation,  ascribe  to  him  the 
whole  merits  of  producing  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  the 
community,  it  shall  with  cheerfulness  be  acknowledged, 
that  he  took  upon  the  occasion  a  manly  and  courageous  lead 
— that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  rouse  the  pride  of  the  na- 
tion— to  inspire  it  with  a  just  sense  of  the  injuries  and  out- 
rages which  it  had  experienced,  and  to  dispose  it  to  a  firm 
and  magnanimous  resistance  ;  and  that  his  efforts  contribu- 
ted materially  to  the  end. 

The  friends  of  the  Government  were  not  agreed  as  to  ul- 
terior measures.  Some  were  for  immediate  and  unqualifi- 
ed war  ;  others  for  a  more  mitigated  course  ;  the  dissolu- 
tion of  treaties,  preperation  of  force  by  land  and  sea,  partial 
hostilities  of  a  defensive  tendency  ;  leaving  to  France   the 
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minister  to  this  government,  he  would  be  received  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  character,  and  treated  with  in  the  frankness 
of  a  sincere  desire  of  accommodation. 

The  suggestion  was  received  in  a  manner  both  indignant 
and  intemperate. 

Mr.  Adams  declared  as  a  sentiment  which  he  had  adop- 
ted on  mature  reflection  :  — That  if  France  should  send  a 
Minister  to-morrow,  he  would  order  him  back  the  day  after. 

So  imprudent  an  idea  was  easily  refuted.  Little  argu- 
ment was  requisite  to  shew  that  by  a  similar  system  of  retal- 
iation, when  one  Government  in  a  particular  instance  had 
refused  the  Envoy  of  another,  nations  might  entail  upon 
each  other  perpetual  hostility  ;  mutually  barring  the  aven- 
ues of  explanation. 

In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  from  this  extraordinary 
sally,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Adams  underwent  a  total  revolution 
— he  resolved  not  only  to  insert  in  his  speech  the  sentiment 
which  had  been  proposed  to  him,  but  to  go  farther,  and  to 
declare,  that  if  France  would  give  explicit  assurances  of 
receiving  a  minister  from  this  country,  with  due  respect, 
he  would  send  one. 

In  vain  was  this  extension  of  the  sentiment  opposed  by 
all  his  ministers,  as  being  equally  incompatible  with  good 
policy,  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  nation — he  obstinately 
persisted,  and  the  pernicious  declaration  was  introduced. 

I  call  it  pernicious,  because  it  was  the  ground-work  of 
the  false  steps  which  have  succeeded. 

The  declaration  recommended  to  the  President  was  a 
prudent  one. 

The  measures  of  congress,  by  their  mitigated  form,  show- 
ed that  an  eye  had  been  still  kept  upon  pacification.  A  nu- 
merous party  were  averse  from  war  with  France  at  any  rate. 
In  the  rest  of  the  community,  a  strong  preference  of  hon- 
ourable accommodation  to  final  rupture  was  discernible, 
even  amidst  the  effusions  of  resentment. 
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the  measure   would   i  the  further  inconveni 
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I  bj  her  government,  and  where  the  power  of  judging 
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for  us  must  be  delegated  to  commissioners  ;  who,  acting 
under  immense  individual  responsibility,  at  a  distance  too 
great  for  consultation,  would  be  apt  to  act  with  hesitancy 
and  irresolution,  whether  the  policy  of  the  case  required 
concession  or  firmness.  This  was  to  place  it  too  much  in 
the  power  of  France  to  manage  the  progress  of  the  ncgo- 
ciation  according  to  events. 

It  has  been  said  that  Paris  was  wisely  preferred  as  the 
place  of  negociation,  because  it  served  to  avoid  the  caballings 
of  a  French  minister  in  this  country.  But  there  is  not 
enough  in  this  argument  to  counterbalance  the  weighty 
considerations  on  the  other  side.  The  intrigues  of  Genet 
and  his  successors  were  perplexing  to  the  government, 
chiefly  because  they  were  too  well  seconded  by  the  prepos- 
sessions of  the  people.  The  great  alteration  in  public  opin- 
ion, had  put  it  completely  in  the  power  of  our  executive  to 
control  the  machinations  of  any  future  publi£  agent  of  France. 
It  ought  also  to  be  remembered,  that  if  France  has  not 
known  agents,  she  never  will  be  without  secret  ones,  and 
that  her  partizans  among  our  citizens,  can  much  better  pro- 
mote her  cause,  than  any  agents  she  can  send.  In  fact, 
her  agents,  by  their  blunders,  were  in  the  event  rather  use- 
ful than  pernicious  to  our  affairs. 

But  is  it  likely  that  France  would  have  sent  a  minister  to 
this  country  ?  When  we  find,  that  from  calculations  of  poli- 
cy she  could  brook  the  ignominy  which  the  publication  of 
the  dispatches  of  our  commissioners  was  calculated  to 
bring  upon  her  ;  and  stifling  her  resentment,  could  invite 
the  renewal  of  negociation  ;  what  room  can  there  be  to 
doubt,  that  the  same  calculations  would  have  induced  her  to 
send  a  minister  to  this  country  when  an  opening  was  given 
for  it  ? 

The  French  minister  for  foreign  relations,  through  th< 
French  diplomatic  agent  at  the  Hague,  had  opened  »  com- 
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or  require  it.  But  the  constitution  presumes  that  he  will 
consult  them  ;  and  the  genius  of  our  government  and  the 
public  good  recommend  the  practice. 

As  the  President  nominates  his  ministers,  and  may  dis- 
place them  when  he  pleases,  it  must  be  his  own  fault  if  he 
be  not  surrounded  by  men,  who  for  ability  and  integrity  de- 
serve his  confidence.  And  if  his  ministers  are  of  this  char- 
acter, the  consulting  of  them  will  always  be  likely  to  be  use- 
ful to  himself  and  to  the  state.  Let  it  even  be  supposed 
that  he  is  a  man  of  talents  superior  to  the  collected  talents 
of  all  his  ministers,  (which  can  seldom  happen,  as  the  world 
has  seen  but  few  Fredericks)  he  may,  nevertheless,  often 
assist  his  judgment  by  a  comparison  and  collision  of  ideas. 
The  greatest  genius,  hurried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
own  conceptions,  will  occasionally  overlook  obstacles  which 
ordinary  and  more  phlegmatic  men  will  discover,  and  which, 
when  presented  to  his  consideration,  will  be  thought  by 
himself  decisive  objections  to  his  plans. 

When,  unhappily,  an  ordinary  man  dreams  himself  to  be 
a  Frederick,  and  through  vanity  refrains  from  counselling 
with  his  constitutional  advisers,  he  is  very  apt  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  miserable  intriguers,  with  whom  his  self-love  is 
more  at  ease,  and  who  without  difficulty  slide  into  his  confi- 
dence, and  by  flattery,  govern  him. 

The  ablest  men  may  profit  by  advice.  Inferior  men  can- 
not dispense  with  it  ;  and  if  they  do  not  get  it  through  le- 
gitimate channels,  it  will  find  its  way  to  them,  through  such 
as  are  clandestine  and  impure. 

Very  different  from  the  practice  of  Mr.  Adams  was  that 
of  the  modest  and  sage  Washington — -He  consulted  much, 
pondered  much,  resolved  slowly,  resolved  surely. 

And  as  surely,  Mr.  Adams  might  have  benefited  by  the 
•  dvice  of  his  ministers. 
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Additional  and  more  competent  assurances  were  receiv- 
ed ;  but  before  the  Envoys  departed,   intelligence  arrived 
of  a  new  Revolution   m  the  French  Government ;  whi 
in   violation  of  the  Constitution,   had  expelled   two  of  the 
Directory. 

Another  Revolution  :    another  Constitution  overthrown  : 
Surely  here  was  reason  for  a  pause,  at  least  till  it  was 
certained  that  the  new  Directory  would  adhere  to  the  cn- 
^gement  of  its  predecessors,  and  would  not  send  back  our 
,ys  with  disgrace. 

In  the  then  posture  of  French  affairs,  which  externally 
as  well  as  internally,  were  unprosperous,  a  pause  was  eve- 
ry way  prudent.  The  recent  Revolution  was  a  valid  mo- 
tive for  it. 

Definitive  compacts  between  nations,  called  real  Trea- 
ties, are  binding,  notwithstanding  Revolutions  of  Govern- 
ments. But  to  apply  the  maxim  to  Ministerial  acts,  prepar- 
atory only  to  negotiation,  is  to  extend  it  too  fir  ;  to  appi; 
to  such  acts  of  an  unstable  revolutionary  Government  (like 
that  of  France  at  that  time)  is  to  abuse  it. 

Had  any  policy  of  the  moment  demanded  it,  it  would  have 
been  not  at  all  surprising  to  have  seen  the  new  Directory 
disavowing  the  assurance  which  had  been  given,  and  impu- 
ting it  as  a  crime  to  the  Ex-Directors,  on  the  pretence 
that  they  had  prostrated  the  dignity  of  the  Republic  by 
courting  the  renewal  of  negociation  with  a  government, 
which  had  so  grossly  insulted  it. 

Yet  our  Envoys  were  dispatched  without  a  ratification  of 
the  assurance  by  the  new  Directory,  at  the  hazard  of  the 
interests  and  the  honour  of  the  country. 

Again,  the  dangerous  and  degrading  system  of  not  con- 
sulting Ministers,  was  acted  upon. 

When  the  news  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Director}-  arri- 
ved,  Mr.  Adams  was  at  his  seat  in  Massachusetts.     His 
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a  change  of  circumstances  i  Was  it  not  a  circumstance  to 
strengthen  expectation  in  the  Ministers,  when  consulted 
about  the  instructions,  that  they  would  be  heard  as  to  the 
principal  point,  previous  to  a  definitive  resolution  ? 

Giving  Mr.  Adams  credit  for  sincerity,  the  dcsultoriness 
of  his  mind  is  evinced  by  the  very  different  grounds  upon 
which,  at  different  times,  he  has  defended  the  propriety  of 
the  mission. 

Sometimes  he  has  treated  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  its  be- 
ing a  measure  which  would  terminate  in  peace  ;  asserting 
that  France  would  not  accommodate,  on  terms  admissible 
by  the  United  States,  and  that  the  effect  to  be  expected 
from  the  mission,  was  the  demonstration  of  this  truth,  and 
the  union  of  public  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  war. 

Sometimes,  and  most  frequently,  he  has  vindicated  the 
measure  as  one  conformable  with  the  general  and  strong 
wish  of  the  country  for  peace,  and  as  likely  to  promote  that 
desirable  object. 

It  is  now  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  final  issue  of  the 
Mission,  in  an  honourable  accommodation,  may  compensate 
for  the  sacrifice  of  consistency,  dignity,  harmony  and  repu- 
tation, at  which  it  has  been  undertaken. 

But  even  in  relation  to  the  adjustment  of  differences  i 
the  French  Republic,  the  measure  was  injudicious.     It  • 
probable  that  it  would  delay,  rather  than  accelerate,  such  an 
adjustment. 

The  situation  of  French  affairs,  at  the  time  of  the  over- 
tures for  renewing  the  negociation,  coincides  with  the 
licitude  which  was  manifested  for  that  object,  to  render  it 
likely  that,  at  this  juncture,  France  really  desired  accommo- 
dation. If  this  was  so,  it  is  presumeable  (as  observed  ih 
another  place)  that,  had  not  the  declaration  about  sending  a 
Minister  to  her  intervened,  she  would  have  sent  one  to  us, 
with  adequate  powers  and  instructions.     Towards  a  M.. 
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expectation  was  entertained  on  substantial  grounds,  though 
it  has  not  been  verified  by  experience,  still  the  argunu 
deduced  from  it  is  not  valid. 

The  expediency  of  the  measure  must  be  tested  by  the 
state  of  things  when  it  had  its  inception.  At  the  time  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  it  by  the  speech  when  even  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Murray  took  place,  the  affairs  of  France  and 
of  her  enemies,  portended  a  result  very  inauspicious  to  her, 
am.  .  ent  from  that  of  a  general   peace,   on  condi- 

tions which  would  leave  her  the  inclination  or  the  power  to 
prosecute  I  this  country. 

But  even  on  the  supposition  of  other  prospects,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams had  the  option  of  a  substitute  far  preferable  to  the  ex- 
pedient which  he  chose. 

He  might  sec  d  confidentially  have  nominated  one 

or  more  of  our  ministers  actually  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 

-ting  wi  .ce  ;  with  .' instructions  predica 

upon  appearances  of  an  approaching  peace. 

expedient  of  this  sort,  merely  provisory,  could  have  had 
none  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  other.  If  the  secret  was  kept, 
it  could  have  had  no  inconvenient  consequences  ;  if  divul- 
ged, it  would  have  been  deemed  here  and  elsewhere,  a  pru- 
dent precaution  only,  recommended  by  the  distar  ion 
of  the  country,  to  meet  future  casualtic  which 
might  otherwise  not  have  been  able  to  keep  pace.  To  the 
enemies  of  France,  it  could  have  given  no  ill  impression  of 
us  ;  to  France,  no  motive  to  forbear  other  conciliator)- 
means,  for  one  and  the  same  reason,  namely,  because  the 
operation              be  eventual. 

.-re  are  some    collateral  incidents  connected  with 
business  of  the  Missic:  ich  it  mi  je   useles> 

mention,  as  they  will  serve  still  farther  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
treme propensity  of  Mr.  Adams's  temper  to  jealousy. 
It  happened  that  I  arrived  at  Trenton  a  short  timcb- 
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Ic  happened  at  a  peculiar  juncture,  immediately  after  the 
unfavorable  turn  of  the  election  in  New-York,  and  had  much 
the  air  of  an  explosion  of  combustible  mateiials  which  had 
been  long  prepared,  but  which  had  been  kept  down  by  pru- 
dential calculations  respecting  the  effect  of  an  explosion 
upon  the  friends  of  those  Ministers  in  the  state  of  New- 
York.  Perhaps,  when  it  was  supposed  that  nothing  could 
be  lost  in  :  .iter,  and  that  something  might  be  gained 

elsewhere  by  an  atoning  sacrifice  of  those  minis:.    -.      pe- 
nally Mr.  Pickering,  who  had  been  for  some  time  parti 
lar  odious  to  the  opposition  party,  it  wus  determined  tc  p  o- 
ceed  to  extremities.     This,  as  a  mere  conjecture,  is  offered 
for  as  much  as  it  may  be  worth. 

One  fact,  however,  is  understood  to  be  admitted,  namelv, 
that  neither  of  the  dismissed  Ministers  had  given  any  new 
or  recent  cause  for  their  dismission. 

A  primary  cause  of  the  state  of  things  which  led  to  this 
event,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  ungovernable  temper  of  Mr. 
Adams.     It  is  a  fact  that  he  is  often  liable  to  paroxisms  of 

,;er.  which  deprive  him  of  self-command,  and  produce 
very  outrageous  behaviour  to  those  who  approach  him. 
Most,  if  not  all  his  Ministers,  and  several  distinguished 
Members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  have  been  humil- 
iated by  the  effects  of  these  gusts  of  passion. 

This  violence,  and  the  little  consideration  for  them  which 

is  implied  in  declining  to  consult  them,  had  occasioned 
great  dryness  between  the  President  and  his  Ministers,  ex- 
cept. I  believe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  neglect  was  of  course  most  poignant  to  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, because  it  had  repeatedly  operated  in  matters  apper- 
taining to  his  office.  Nor  was  it  in  the  disposition  of  this 
respectable  man,  justly  tenacious  of  his  own  dignity  and  in- 
dependence, to  practice  condescensions  towards  an  imperi- 
ous chief.  Hence  the  breach  constantly  grew  wider  and 
wider.  .  .  ation  tM        I    :e. 
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Wonderful  1  passing  wonderful  !  that  un  eulogy  of  the 
dead  patriot  and  hero,  of  the  admired  and  beloved  Wash- 
ington, consecrated  in  the  affections  and  reverence  of  his 
country,  should,  in  any  shape,  be  irksome  to  the  ears  of  his 
successor  ! 

Singular,  also,  that  an  encomium  on  the  officer,  first  in 
Tank  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  appointed  and  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Adams,  should  in  his  eyes  have  been  a  crime 
in  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  and  that  it  should  be 
necessary  in  order  to  avert  his  displeasure,  to  obliterate  a 
compliment  to  that  officer  from  an  official  Report. 

Another  principal  topic  of  accusation  was,  that  the  Sec- 
retary had,  with  the  other  Ministers,  signed  the  joint  letter 
which  had  been  addressed  to  the  President  respecting  a 
suspension  of  the  Mission  to  France.  It  was  ostentatiouslv 
asked,  how  he  or  they  should  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of 

omatic  affairs  ;  and  it  was  plainly  intimated  that  it  v. 
presumption  in  them  to  have  intermeddled  in  such  affairs. 
A  variety  of  things  equally  frivolous  and  outre  passed.  By 
way  of  episode,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  distinguished  bv  a  tor- 
rent of  gross  personal  abuse  ;  and  I  was  accused  of  having 
contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  election  in  New-York,  out  of 
ill-wiil  to  Mr.  Adams  :  a  notable  expedient  truly  for  giving 
vent  to  my  ill-will.     Who  is  so  blind   as   not  to  see,  that  if 
actuated  by  such  a  motive,  I  should  have  preferred  by  the 
success  of  the  election,  to  have  secured  the  choice  of  elect- 
ors for  the  State  of  New-York,  who  would  have  been  likely 
to  co-operate  in  the  views  by  which  I  was  governed  ? — To 
those   who  have  not  had  opportunities  of  closely  inspecting 
the  weaknesses   of  Mr.  Adams's  character,   the   details  of 
this  extraordinary  interview  would  appear  incredible  ;  but 
to  those  who  have  had  these  opportunities,  they  would  not 
even  furnish  an  occasion  of  surprise.     But  they  would  be, 
to  all  who  knew  their  truth,  irrefragable  proofs  of  his  unfit- 
ness for  the  station  of  Chief  Magistrate. 
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capitally  convicted.  Two  poor  wretches  only  were  senten- 
ced to  die,  one  of  them  little  short  of  an  ideot.  the  other  a 
miserable  follower  in  the  hindmost  ;r^in  of  rebellion,  both 

rigs  so  insignificant  in  all  respects,  that  after  the  lenity 
shewn  to  the  chiefs,  justice  would  have  worn  the  mien  of  fe- 
rocity, if  she  had  raised  her  arms  against  them.  The  sen- 
iment  that  their  punishment  ought  to  be  remitted  was  uni- 
versal ;  and  the  President,  yielding  to  special  considerations, 
granted  them  pardons. 

In  the  last  instance,  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
offenders  were  capitally  convicted — one  of  them  by  the  ver- 
dicts of  two  successive  juries.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
friends  of  government  demanded  an  exam.  indespen- 

-.    te  to  its  securi-    . 

ie  opinion  was  well  founded.  Two  insurrections  in  the 
same  state,  the  one  upon  the  heels  of  the  other,  demonstra- 
ted a  spirit  of  insubordination  or  disaffection  which  required 
a  strong  corrective.     It  is   a   disagreeable  g  a 

:ghty  argument  in  the  question,  that  a  large  part  of  I 
population  of  Pennsylvania  is  of  a  composition  which  pecu- 
liarly fits  it  for  the  intrigues  of  factious   men,  who  r.. 
sire  to  disturb  or  overthrow  the  government.     And  it  is 
equally  disagreeable   fact,  that  disarTcction    to  the   national 
government  is  in  no  another  state  more  _1,  more  deep- 

lv  rooted,  or  more  envenomed. 

The  late  Governor  Miniin  himself  informed    me 
the  first  case,  insurrection  had  been  organized  down  to  the 
very  liberties  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  had  not  the  G  '•  em- 
inent anticipated  it,  a  general  explosion  would  speedi. 
ensued. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  impunity,  so  often  ex: 
enced.  had  made  it  an  a:  e  creed  of  those  who  are 

actuated  by  the  insi.  hat  neither  the   G 

nor  the  State  Government  dared  to  inflict  capit 
ment. 
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No  wonder  that  the  public  was  thunderstruck  at  such  a 
result — that  the  friends  of  the  government  regarded  it  as  a 
virtual  deriliction — it  was  impossible  to  commit  a  greater 
error.  The  particular  situation  of  Pennsylvania,  the  singu- 
lar posture  of  human  affairs,  in  which  there  is  so  strong  a 
tendency  to  the  disorganization  of  Government — the  turbu- 
lent and  malignant  humours  which  exist,  and  are  so  industri- 
ously nourished  throughout  the  United  States  ;  every  thing 
loudly  demanded  that  the  Executive  should  have  acted  with 
exemplary  vigor,  and  should  have  given  a  striking  demon- 
stration, that  condign  punishment  would  be  the  lot  of  the  vi- 
olent opposers  of  the  laws. 

The  contrary  course,  which  was  pursued,  is  the  most  in- 
explicable part  of  Mr.  Adams's  conduct.  It  shews  him  so 
much  at  variance  with  himself,  as  well  as  with  sound  poli- 
cy, that  we  are  driven  to  seek  a  solution  for  it  in  some 
system  of  concession  to  his  political  enemies  ;  a  system  the 
most  fatal  for  himself,  and  for  the  cause  of  public  order,  of 
any  that  he  could  possibly  devise.  It  is  by  temporisings  like 
these,  that  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  lose  the  respect  both 
of  friends  and  foes  :— it  is  by  temporisings  like  these,  that 
in  times  of  fermentation  and  commotion,  Governments  are 
prostrated,  which  might  easily  have  been  upheld  by  an 
erect  and  imposing  attitude. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  circumstances  in 
Mr.  Adams's  conduct,  which  have  served  to  produce  my 
disapprobation  of  him  as  Chief  Magistrate.  I  pledge  my 
veracity  and  honor,  that  I  have  stated  none  which  are  not 
either  derived  from  my  own  knowledge,  or  from  sources  of 
information,  in  the  highest  degree,  worthy  of  credit. 

I  freely  submit  it,  Sir,  to  your  judgment,  whether  the 
grounds  of  the  opinion  I  have  expressed,  are  not  weighty  , 
and  whether  they  are  not  sufficient  to  exculpate  those  Fed- 
eralists, who  favor  the  equal  support  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  from 
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decent  abuse  of  me  ;  if  he  has  denominated  me  a  man  des- 
titute of  every  moral  principle  ;  if  he  has  stigmatized  me 
as  the  leader  of  a  British  faction  ;  then  certainly  I  have  a 
right  to  think  that  I  have  been  most  cruelly  and  vticke 
traduced  ;  then  have  I  a  right  to  appeal  to  all  those  a  ho 
have  been  spectators  of  my  public  actions  ;  to  all  who  are 
acquainted    with  my  private  character,  in  ous    rei-- 

tions,  whether  such  treatment  of  me,  by  Mr.  Adams,  is  of 
a  nature  to  weaken  or  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  the  appro- 
bation of  wise  and  good  men  ;  then  will  I  so  far  yield  to  the 
consciousness  of  what  I  am.  as  to  declare,  that  in  the  cardi- 
nal points  of  public  and  private  rectitude.  a3ove  all,  in  pure 
and  disinterested  zeal  for  the  interest  and  service  of  this 
country — I  shrink  not  from  a  comparison  « ith  any  arrogant 
pretender  to  superior  and  exclusive  merit. 

Having  been  repeatedly  informed,  that  Mr.  Adams  had 
delineated  me  as  the  leader  of  a  British  faction,  and  having 
understood  that  his  partisans,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
my  opinion,  were  pressing  the  same  charge  against  me.  I 
wrote  him  a  letter  on  the  subject,  dated  the  first  of  August 
last.  No  reply  having  been  given  by  him  to  this  letter,  I, 
on  the  first  of  the  present  month,  wrote  him  another  ;  of 
both  which  letters  I  send  you  copies. 

Of  the  purity  of  my  public  conduct  in  this,  as  in  other 
particulars,  I  may  defy  the  severest  investigation. 

Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  give  colour  to 
this  absurd  charge,  by  a  particle  of  proof,  or  by  any  reason- 
sonable  presumption  ;  but  I  am  able  to  shew,  that  my  con- 
duct has  uniformly  given  the  lie  to  it. 

I  never  advised  any  connection  *  with  Great-Britain  other 

*  I  mean  a  lasting  connection.  From  what  I  recollect  of  the  train  of  my  ideas,  it 
is  possible  I  may  at  some  time  have  soggtsted  a  trrr.p?riry  connection  for  the  pnr- 
-  :  ;e  : "  : ;-  ■  ;-•.:.- 5  agair.s:  France,  in  the  event  oi  a  i-.r.-.  •  .■:  roftare;  .:  .: 
this  I  am  not  certain,  as  1  well  remember  that  the  1  iftJfliry  of  the  measure  was 
always  problematical  in  my  mind,  and  that  I  have  occasiocaUy  discoursed 
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its  justification  from  the  example  before  set  of  an  equivalent 
stipulation  in  our  treaty  with  France.     The    Xllth   article 
was  in  my  view  inadmissible.     The  enlightened  ncgociator, 
not  unconscious  that  some  parts  of  the  treaty  were  less  well 
arranged  than   was  to  be  desired,   had  himself  hesitated  to 
sign  :  but  he  had  resigned  his  scruples  to  the  conviction  that 
nothing  better  could  be  effected,  and  that  aggregately  con- 
sidered, the  instrument  would  be  advantageous  to  the  United 
States.  On  my  part,  the  result  of  mature  reflection  was,  that 
as  the  subjects  of  controversy  which  had  threatened  the  peace 
of  the    two  nations,  and  which  implicated  great  interests  of 
this  country, were  in  the  essential  points,  well  adjusted,  and  as 
the  other  articles  would    expire   in   twelve  years  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  it  would  be  wise  and  right  to  con- 
firm the  compact,  with   the   exception  of  the  Xllth  arti- 
cle.    Nevertheless,   when    an   account    was  received    that 
the   British  cruizers  had   seized  provisions  going  to  ports 
of  the  French    dominions,    not    in   fact   blockaded    or    be- 
sieged,  I    advised     the    President    to     ratify   the    Treaty 
conditionally  only,  that   is,  with  express  instructions  not  to 
exchange     ratifications,   unless    the     British     government 
would  disavow    a     construction    of    the     instrument     nu- 
thorising  the  practice,  and  would  discontinue  it. 

After  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Pinckney  by  the  Government 
of  France,  immediately  after  the  instalment  of  Mr.  Adams 
as  President,  and  long  before  the  measure  was  taken,  I  urg- 
ed a  member  of  Congress,  then  high  in  the  confidence  of 
the  President,  to  propose  to  him  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  three  Commissioners,  of  whom  Mr.  Jefferson, 
or  Mr.  Madison  to  be  one,  to  make  another  attempt  to  nc- 
gociate.  And  when  afterwards  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, I  expressly  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  indemnifi- 
cation for  spoliations,  should  not  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  accom- 
modation.     In  fine   I  have  been   disposed  to   go   grcatc 
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mining  the  ground  which  was  gained  for  the  government 
by  his  predecessor,  and  that  there  is  real  cause  to  appre- 
hend, it  might  totter,  if  not  fall,  under  his  future  auspices. 
A  new  government,  constructed  on  free  principles,  is  always 
weak,  and  must  stand  in  need  of  the  props  of  a  firm  and 
good  Administration  ;  till  time  shall  have  rendered  its  au- 
thority venerable,  and  fortified  it  by  habits  of  obecience. 

Yet  with  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  I  have  finally  resol- 
ved not  to  advise  the  withholding  from  him  a  single  vote. 
The  body  of  federalists,  for  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of 
facts,  are  not  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  relinquishing 
him.  It  is  even  apparent,  that  a  large  proportion  still  re- 
tain the  attachment  which  was  once  a  common  sentiment. 
Those  of  them,  therefore,  who  are  dissatisfied,  as  far  as  my 
information  goes,  are,  generally  speaking,  willing  to  for- 
bear opposition,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  equal  support  of 
Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Pinckney,  whom  they  prefer.  Have 
they  not  a  claim  to  equal  deference  from  those  who  contin- 
ue attached  to  the  former  I  Ought  not  these,  in  candor,  to 
admit  the  possibility  that  the  friends  who  differ  from  them, 
act  not  only  from  pure  motives,  but  from  cogent  reasons  ? 
Ought  they  not,  by  a  co-operation  in  General  Pinckney,  to 
give  a  chance  for  what  will  be  a  safe  issue,  supposing  that 
they  are  right  in  their  preference,  and  the  best  issue,  should 
they  happen  to  be  mistaken  ?  Especially,  since  by  doing 
this,  they  will  encrease  the  probability  of  excluding  a  third 
candidate,  of  whose  unfitness  all  sincere  federalists  are  con- 
vinced. If  they  do  not  pursue  this  course,  they  will  certain- 
ly incur  an  immense  responsibility  to  their  friends  and  to 
the  Government. 

To  promote  this  co-operation,  to  defend  my  own  charac- 
ter, to  vindicate  those  friends,  who  with  myself  have  been 
unkindly  aspersed,  are  the  inducements  for  writing  thrs  let- 
ter.    Accordingly,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  regulate  thr 
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denominated)  and  that  you  have  sometimes  named  nte,  at 
others,  plainly  alluded  to  me,  as  one  of  this  description  of 
persons.  And  I  have  likewise  been  assured,  that  of  late, 
some  of  your  warm  adherents  for  electioneering  purposes, 
have  employed  a  corresponding  language. 

I  must,  Sir,  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  cannot  have  made 
such  assertions  or  insinuations,  without  being  willing  to 
avow  them,  and  to  assign  the  reasons  to  a  Party  who  may 
conceive  himself  injured  by  them.  I  therefore  trust,  that 
you  will  not  deem  it  improper,  that  I  apply  directly  to  your 
self  to  ascertain  from  you,  in  reference  to  your  own  decla- 
rations, whether  the  information  I  have  received,  has  been 
correct  or  not  ;  and  if  correct,  what  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  you  have  founded  the  suggestion. 
With  respect, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  II. 

To  John  Adams,  Esq.    } 
President  of  the  U.  States.  3 


Aew-Yorfc,  October  1,  1800. 

Sir, 

THE  time  which  has  elapsed  since  my  letter  of  the 
first  of  August  was  delivered  to  you,  precludes  the  further 
expectation  of  an  answer. 

From  this  silence,  I  will  draw  no  inference  ;  nor  will  I 
presume  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  silence  on  such  an  occa- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  Republic,  to- 
wards a  Citizen,  who,  without  a  stain,  has  discharged  so 
many  important  public  trusts. 


*• 
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